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" x “peer . aie ‘ 
at the Hardacre wedding this morning? claws without losing its identity, and 


TA WRT) TANT 4 ° ° » . >» 
A LONG-FELT WANT. No? By the way, what do you think it finishes by getting red. 
“Tam going to found a new agency,” |the proper age for a girl to marry (“She talked to the man on the other 
said Ponker, “that will supply.a long- at?’ side of her after that,’ said Ponker's 


felt want, and at the same time offer “Ferdinand (brightening perceptibly) : audience with quiet conviction. 
gentlemanly and remunerative employ- ‘ But 7s there a proper age ? ~ sere “Nothing of the sort,” said Ponker 
ment to out-of-work dramatists, novelists, is too often like a shop egg. Spooning! irritably, “she was electrified by his 
barristers with occasional spare time, ends as soon as you become conscious | delightful vein of humour. But, to 
and others. No outlay required, and of the yolk.’ | continue :) 
no canvassing. “Miranda (surprised at his ready, “Miranda: ‘Er —the holidays, now. 
“We all admire,” he continued, “the wit): ‘I had no idea you were such a’ Some people say we have too many 
versatility, the boundless fecundity of cynic. Really I am half afraid of you. | holidays,—but don’t you think they help 
The Daily Mirror’s dinner-table con- Let us talk of something else. Let us’ to prolong our youth ?’ / 





versationalist. But, in the hands of talk about the drama. Musical comedy “Ferdinand: ‘Exactly. Less than a 
persons of ordinary mental | — ——————. century ago, when a man 


calibre, might not the use| 
even of his generous list of | 
topics result in rather pedes- 
trian table-talk ? | 
“Tt will be the business of | 
the young men employed by} 
my syndicate to frame, every | 
morning, epigrams, verbal | 
ripostes, puns, fragments of | 
light banter, to be used in 
countering The Mirror man’s | 
topical remarks. These will 
be supplied to the dining | 
public at ten shillings per| 
half-dozen, or six specials 
(exclusive) for one guinea. 
“ Now let us see how the 
thing will work. 
“Ferdinand is going out 
to dinner, and expects to 
meet Miranda, whom, for 
reasons, he wishes to dazzle | 
with his brilliancy. Know-| 
ing himself to be really 
rather a dull dog, he goes! 
to the office of the syndi-| 
cate, which opens at noon | 
sharp, and says: ‘I want 
half-a-dozen specials, please.’ | 
“* Certainly,’ says the} 
obliging shopman_ briskly, | 
‘what kind will you take? | 
We have them in several | 
lines —- cynical, broadly| | Fert HY 
humorous, informative, or | iy 
mixed.’ 


_ |reached fifty he began to 
| |think about ‘making his 
| | soul,’ as the Irish say. Now 
jle begins to think about 
| learning golf” 

Miranda (thinking what 
'a novelist the world has 
|lost): ‘After all, the race 





must turn aside sometimes, 
or the pace would kill us.’ 
| “Ferdinand (mournfully): 
\‘Ah! yes. The money 
| market is too much with us. 
In the City of London Gog 
land Magog have given place 
|to twin monsters of more 
portentous growth — Gam- 
mon and Mammon.’ 
“Miranda (meck with 
reverence for his conversa- 
\tional powers): ‘ Speaking 
| generally, are we not all too 
eager to “get rich quick” ?’ 

“Ferdinand:  ‘ Hasty 
generalisations are seldom 
just; you may say that 
bounders with full pockets 
are always vulgar,—but what 
labout the kangaroo ?’ 

“ Miranda (aside): ‘Good 
Heavens! and this is the 
‘man I twitted with his want 
jof small-talk. ... .’ 

“And so,” said Ponker, 
| “whatever their precise rela- 

















He ruminates for a) Bertie (in Piccadilly). “I RaTHER LIKE TOWN THIS TIME OF YEAR— | HONS with one another may 
moment; through the glass] seems more sorT OF SELECT.” have been, be sure that 
door behind the counter he — = : Ferdinand has bettered his 





can see the impromptu manufacturers | has held its own during the past season, | position—and all for one guinea.” 
hard at work. Miranda has rather|has it not? Perhaps we have lost the ‘Yes,’ replied Ponker’s captious 


} piqued him of late, and at first he thinks | taste for tragedy.’ critic, “ but having, like a spendthrift, 
he will go in for the smartly cynical.| “Ferdinand (without turning a hair): used up his guinea’s worth, won't there 


But finally he hedges: ‘ Mixed, please,’ |‘ Precisely. On the modern stage the |now be a sudden falling off—-won’t she 
he says. The shopman gives him an|main difference between Comedy and | think him sulky or something?” 

envelope, and he puts down a guinea} Tragedy is that one ends with billing) “Then,” said Ponker sharply, “the 
and goes out. and cooing, and the other with killing | remedy is easy. He should go in for 





“ During soup he has an unpleasant | and booing.’ ‘two guineas’ worth.” 
fear that Miranda is not going to play| “ Miranda (with inereased respect) : 





the game, : ‘ i ates wal a 1% Mies that ta within i FO SR . , 

he g ime, and that his guinea will be |‘ Really, that is rather apt. Have you | “When dinner came up I scratched my name 
wasted, Their talk flags; but then} but no, it’s not possible—-have you, by | on the dark paint very effectively with the 
Miranda has recourse to the diner-out’s| chance, anything new to say about the | knife (which is, I think, made of tin); and when 


best friend, and something like the} Budget ?’ I had finished ‘Annie Bell, Suffragette,’ the 
following results :— “ Merdinand: ‘ Certainly. The Budget point was entirely gone.”-—Votes for Women. 


“ Miranda (indifferently): ‘Were you|is like a lobster; it sheds claws after) Well, well, there never was much point. 


\for wealth is so keen we | 
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THE DOLL’S HOUSE. 

“Why did you never writed to me on 
my birfday ?” asked Margery. 

‘Your what?” I said in alarm. 

“My birfday.” 

“| have —I mean I’m going to. 
to-morrow, Thursday.” 

“| fink it did be on Monday.” 

* [| know you were born ona Thursday, 
anyhow,” I argued, beginning to feel | 
anxious. | 

“My baby dolly,” said Margery, | 
forgetting the point at issue, “is always 
born on a Fursday.” 

“So it would be Monday this year,” 
put in Margery’s mother. “She was 
so disappointed—it wasn’t like you to 
forget.” 

‘I didn’t forget,’ I said angrily. 
“ And I wish you wouldn’t interrupt us 
when we are conversing.” 

“My baby dolly,” said 
* never interrupts conve rsings.” 


It’s 





Margery, 


“There you are. We may learn a 
lesson even from the youngest. Margie, 
dear,” I went on, “I’m so sorry. What 


would you like?” 

Margery fetched a chair, climbed up 
on to it, and, standing on tip-toe, 
whispered in my ear: 

“Some strorrrbries.”’ 

‘“ Bother,” 1 said. 

“T fought you was going to bring me 
some strorrrbries yesterday-to-morrow.” 

“Yes, so did I I just missed it 
somehow. Isn't there anything else ?” 

‘ Lady Betty,” said her mother, looking 
at the swellest doll, ‘wants a new 
nightie. I don’t know if you would 
like to make her one.” 

“She does want a new nightie with 
pink ribbon,” said Margie plaintively, 
“and a ’lannel petticoat, and a--—” 

I heaved a great sigh. If it had only 
been a bat or a stamp album. 

“Very well,” I said, “if she wants 
them I suppose she must have them.” 


The Chief Proprietor (to judge from 
his smile) of The Doll's House came 
forward with a bow. All these people 
seem to know that when once they get 
me into their shop they can make me 
buy any old thing they like. There 
must be some sort of Tramps’ Code in 
use amongst them ; I have no doubt that 
l carry on my back a chalk mark from 
the last shop, meaning, * A Silly Ass 
but you must leave him two shillings 
for the cab home.” 

“A wet morning,” he began. ‘“ Allow 
me to take your umbrella. What can 
we have the pleasure of showing you ? ” 

“T want,” I said, “a ni—er—some- 
thing for a lady—that is to say, for a 
young doll.” 

“ Dolls upstairs on the right.” 

“On the right, thank you. Oh, here 





we are. Good morning, madam.” 


>) 


“ood morning. What ean I show 
you, Sir?” 

“ Well, that’s just it. Now we are in 
the thick of it, you know. The truth is, 
if you must have it, that I want some 
—some clothes for a doll.” 

“Yes, Sir. Any particular garment?” 

“A very particular garment,” I said. 
“ One can’t be too particular in referring 
to it.” 

“What exactly do you require ? 
have everything here.” 

“To be absolutely accurate, I want a 
nightgown with pink ribbon for Lady 
Elizabeth.” 

“A nightgown. Certainly.” She 
brought out several, and we selected one. 

“Jove, that is ripping. You never 
see a stamp album like that. I mean, 
what trouble they take over children’s 
toys now. In my young days 

“Yes, Sir. You will have two, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

“Eh! I—— No, only—er—-oh yes, 
perhaps [’d-—— ‘Two, thank you.” 

* And the next article? ” 

“ Well—er—I really think that’s all. 
Something was said of a flannel petti- 
coat, | believe ; but 1 don’t know if that ’s 
possible.” 

“Certainly, Sir. 
some.” 

“Oh, no. What I meant was that 
this Lady Elizabeth goes to the Opera 


We 


I will show you 





every night, and is—well, generally 
speaking, one of the nobs. So I should 
hardly think that a flannel Oh, 
well, if you really——— ‘Two, thank you.” 
“Shoes, stockings ?” 
“Oh--er--no. Unless you- 5 


‘We have some very pretty silk open- 
work stockings,” she said, and she 
brought them out. 

“ Golly—I mean Right-o.” 

“What about frocks?” 

“Oh, no, thanks. She’s got this one 
she goes to the Opera in, you know, and 
that’s a'l she wants.” 

** What does she do in the day-time?” 

“I fink she does go to bed. That’s 
why I wanted the I say, those are 
awfully pretty. Perhaps, if you think 
. .. Yes, I'll have them both.” 

“* Underclothes ? ” 

“Under what? Oh, look here, if once 
we begin talking about them—— Do 


you really think so? Well, then,” | 
sighed, “take it from me that Lady 


Klizabeth is just going to get married, 
and wants two of everything. Now then.” 
“In that case I have just the thing 
for her.” 
She went away, and came back with a 
blessed wardrobe. Looking-glass, cup- 


board, chest-of-drawers, everything. 
Wonderful. 
“T suppose that costs billions of 


pounds ?” I said in awe. 
“Well, there is a doll that goes with 
it, and if you don’t take that, we let you 
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off three-and-sixpence.” She opened the 
drawers.“ Hats, frocks, sunshade, shoes, 
brushes—-—”’ 

1 pulled myself together 
time. 

“Don't be silly,’ I said. ‘“ What do I 
want with a wardrobe? I told you that 
Lady Elizabeth was about to be married ; 
naturally Viscount Bendish will do the 
furnishing.” 

“We have them all in a trunk, if you 
would prefer that.” 

She took me away and showed me a 
trunk full of clothes—all higgledy-pig- 
ledy, like my kit-bag when they give 
me a week’s holiday. 

“That’s simply rotten,” I said. 

“Then you’ll have the other? ” 

“Well, I suppose—-” I stopped 
myself; again only just in time. “ Look 
here,” I pleaded, “are you being quite 
kind to me ?” 

“Il faut vivre,” she said. 

“I don’t speak German, but I know 
what you mean. So must 1.” 

“1’m sure your—your little niece-——” 

“ Grand-daughter,” I corrected. 

“ Would be delighted with it.” 

* After all,” I wavered, “I did forget 
her birthday was on Monday, didn’t I? 
And I needn't take the doll, you say ?” 

* We let you off three-and-sixpence, if 
you don’t take the doll. Of course all the 
clothes are made to fit this particular 
one, and if——” 

“T gather that the brushes would fit 
any doll,” I said severely. ‘And your 
man’s got my umbrel'a already . . . Oh 
all right then—if you must live.” 

* * * * 


only just in 


Down below, the Chief Proprietor 
smiled ; and as he handed me my receipt 
he made certain chalk marks on my 
back. They were slightly different 
from the ones with which I entered, and 
the interpretation of them was :— 

‘You're right about the ‘ Silly Ass,’ 
but there’s no need to leave him two 
shillings for the journey home. ‘The 
cabman can always ca!l at the bank on 


the way.” A. A. M. 





Dean Mr. Puxcu, —I see that the 
claims of Epping Forest are vigorously 
upheld in some of your contemporaries 
as an ideal setting for the London 
Pageant of 1910. So far as I ean see 
there is only one objection to this choice 
—the proximity of the spot. Distance 
lends enchantment to the view, and 
while we are about it, why should not 
the Pageant be held in the beautiful 
scenery of the Falkland Islands or St. 
Helena? Yours, Awnti-Pacerr, M.D. 





“For Sale, Bay Gelding, 15.2, with Doctor's 
tubber Tyre Brougham. Doctor no further use. 
A most callous way of referring to the 
accident. 
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Boy Scour (to Mrs. Briraynia). 
REMEMBER, IJ AM WITH YOU!” 
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Unele (helping Harold to write to athletic outfilters for an air-gun). 
Harold. “No. I KNOW BETTER THAN THAT; THIS IS A BUSINESS LETTER. 
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“AND NOW, HOW ARE YOU GOING TO END UP—* YOURS AFFECTIONATELY,’ El? 
I’m Gomnc TO say, ‘Yours TO HAND.’’ 
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THE ARTIST. 
I weer him in the daily walk 
That takes me through a London 
square— 
A man who writes his soul in chalk 
Upon the flagstoned thoroughfare. 
His art untrammelled is; he knows 
None of the laws of may and mayn’t 
Which schools impose at will on those 
Who bow and worship Paint. 


His weapons lie exposed to view, 
All in a grimy cloth outspread— 
Yellow and brown, a green or two, 
Some blue, a double dose of red ; 
Deftly with these he paves your way 
To Nature (as his visions see ’t), 
As who should say, “ Behold T lay 
Earth’s beauties at your feet.”’ 


His works are few. I call to mind 
A ship at sea in parlous state, 
A sunset landscape—this is signed, 
A fish, say haddock, on a plate ; 
Others he shows upon his pitch, 
Slight in themselves, and yet his zeal 
Will these enrich with legends which 
Make infinite appeal. 


That portrait, for example. That 
At various times does duty for 





A criminal, a plutocrat, 

A Budget-framing Chancellor ; 
BieEriot, Butter, C. B. Fry, 

Sure as the turn of each one came 
To occupy the public eye, 

Hive lent that form a name. 


He ’s found, in short, Life’s key. To him, 
Viewing the world with lofty calm, 

A primrose by the river’s brim 
May be a poppy or a palm; 

He ’s learned—nay, always he has known 
Art’s greatest truth, sublime, supreme, 

Cold as the stone he makes his own— 
Things are not what they seem. 





THE SUPER-BEASTS. 


Ir is on record that Mr. A. J. Wenne, 
on being bowled by an _ underhand 
from Morpecat Suerwry, the Nottingham 
wicket-keeper, remarked, on his return 
to the Pavilion, that it was like being 
run over by a donkey-cart. What then 
does it feel like, after trying in vain for 
years and years to perform even the 
simplest feit of equilibrism, to stray 
into the Coliseum and find a sea-lion 
doing it with ease? Humiliation is not 





random, a few years ago, which was, of 
all the strange and varied animal 
kingdom, tlie least likely creature to be 
taught to balance billiird-cues on its 
nose, and play intelligently at ball, and 
catch clowns’ hats, and generally beliave 
like CrnquevaLLI, one would probably, 
after mature thought, have said the 
sea-lion. Yet here are sea-lions who do 
these things to perfection; and having 
done them, roguishly lea the applause. 
Captain Frep Woopwarn’s sea-lions at 
the Coliseum are wonderful. They 
understand, they laugh, they talk, they 
play, they are art’sts. They do ex- 
quisitely difficult things to perfection. 
The lion may be the king of beasts in 
point of nobility and beauty; the cat 
may comfort the old maid; the donkey 
may draw the chaise of the feeble; the 
suéde may provide the gloves for the 
élite; the otter may distil roses; the 
horse may be the friend of man; the 
dog may be faithful and protective; the 
elephant may be strong and serviceable ; 
the cow may give milk, and the sheep 
blankets and mutton; but they are all 
fools beside the sea-tion. The sea-lion 
is the true super-beast, and Captain 


the word. Had one been asked at|Frep Woopwarp should be made an O.M. 
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JOHN. 
Her’s a boy, 
And that’s the long and (chiefly) the short of it, 
And the point of it and the wonderful sport of it ; 
A two-year-old with a taste for a toy, 
And two chubby fists to clutch it and grasp it, 
And two fat arms to embrace it and clasp it ; 
And a short stout couple of sturdy legs 
As hard and as smooth as ostrich eggs ; 
And a jolly round head, so fairly round 
You could easily roll it, 
Or take it and bowl it 
With never a bump along the ground. 


And, as to his cheeks, they ’re also fat-— 
1’ve seen them in ancient prints like that, 
Where a wind-boy high 
In a cloudy sky 
Is puffing away for all he’s worth, 
Uprooting the trees 
With a reckless breeze, 
And strewing them over the patient earth, 
Or 1aising a storm to wreck the ships 
With the work of his lungs and cheeks and lips. 


Take a look at his eyes; I put it to you, 

Were ever two eyes more truly blue ? 

If you went and worried the whole world through 
You ’d never discover a bluer blue ; 

| doubt if you’d find a blue so true 

In the coats and searves of a Cambridge crew. 


And his hair 
Is as fair 
As a pretty gitl's, 
But it’s right for a boy with its crisp, short curls 
All a-gleam, as he struts about 
With a laugh and a shout, 

To summon his sister-slaves to him 
For his joyous Majesty's careless whim. 


But now, as, after a stand, he budges, 

And sets to work and solemnly trudges, 

Out from a bush there springs full tilt 

His four-legged playmate—and John is spilt. 


She’s a young dog and a strong dog 

And a tall dog and a long dog, 

A Danish lady of high degree, 

Black coat, kind eye and a stride that’s free. 


And out she came 
Like a burst of flame, 
And John, 
As he trudged and strutted 
Sturdily on, 
Was blindly butted, 
And, all his dignity spent and gone, 
On a patch of clover 
Was tumbled over, 
His two short legs having failed to score 
In a sudden match against Lufra’s four. 


But we picked him up 
And we brushed him down, 
And he rated the pup 
With a dreadful frown ; 
And then he laughed and he went and hugged her, 
Seized her tail in his fist and tugged her, 
And so, with a sister’s hand to guide him, 
Continued his march with the dog beside him. 





And soon he waggles his way upstairs— 
He does it alone, though he finds it steep. 
He is stripped and gowned, and he says his prayers, 
And he condescends 
To admit his friends 
To a levée before he goes to sleep. 
He thrones it there 
With a battered bear 
And a tattered monkey to form his Court, 
And, having come to the end of day, 
Conceives that this is the time for play 
And every possible kind of sport. 


But at last, tucked in for the hundredth time, 
He babbles a bit of nursery rhyme, 
And on the bed 
Droops his curly round head, 

Gives one long sigh of unalloyed content 

Over a day so well, so proudly spent, 

Resigned at last to listen and obey, 

And so begins to breathe his quiet night away. 


R. CLL. 








MORE BOOKS THAT WILL NOT SELL. 
I. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—I also have written a book which for 
some unaccountable reason does not sell. It is not about 
Germany: any ass could understand a book about Germany 
not. selling; it isa story of love and adventure, containing, 
in fact, every ingredient that the public wants, and yet it 
does not sell. ‘The title is Passion in Mid-air (this shows 
how up-to-date it is) and the publishers are Messrs. Bills and 
Moon, and yet it doesn’t sell. Can you suggest a reason ? 
I can’t; but I will gladly give any one five pounds who will 
lift its circulation to 32,000 copies. Yours, &c., 

Orvitte Unrepp. 
Il. 

Dean Mr. Penxcu,—The Daily Mail seems to think it 
occupies an abnormal position in being unable to sell more 
than 32,000 copies of a book. But I can assure it that the 
experience is more common than it fancies. I, too, am with 
it. My last volume of poems, The Heart's Tuning-fork, 
stopped well under that figure, and apparently cannot recom- 
mence its sales without the assistance of some violent cataclysm 
of nature, art or artifice. German statistics naturally make 
no claim on an Englishman; but here is a book full of 
appeal to their sympathy and understanding. I adjure you 
to help me unload a few more copies. I will give away 
a copy of Mr. Lioyp-Georce’s Limehouse speech and a portrait 
of one of the Dares with each. Yours, ete., P. N. Noxrrr. 

It. 

Dear Mr. Pexcu,—lI have written a book, copies of which 
were sent to the Prive Muyisrer, the Archbishop of 
Canrersury, the Rev. R. J. Camppert, Mr. Lioyp-Georce, 
Mr. Bernarp Saaw, Mr. Evusrace Mites and Lord Roserrs, 
each of whom replied that he was greatly honoured to be the 
recipient and would lose no time in reading it—and yet it 
does not sell. How to make it do so is my cons‘ant thouglit 
day and night. The book, one would have thought, would 
have gone like hot cakes, since it deals with the important 
question of chemical manure and the best means of making 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew before. What 
could be more valuable than that? And yet we have sold 
up to the present moment only thirty-two copies. I await 
your sage counsel. Yours, &e. Scruravor. 

IV. 

Dear Mr. Pexcu,—I have written a book which won't sell, 

and I can’t think of any reason except that it is not interesting 





enough. But surely that isabsurd. Yours, &e., Quenisr. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

In spite of his No Surrender attitude 
in the House of Commons Mr. Lioyp- 
GerorcE has been contemplating flight at 
Rheims. 

* * 
And is the Government, after all, 
going to withdraw from its uncompro- 
mising attitude to the Beer Trade? The 
abandonment of Mr. Burys’s Pure Milk 
Bill looks like a sop to the brewers. 
* * 
* 

In connection with a right-of-way 
dispute at Newport a fence belonging 
to Colonel Looxwoop, M.P., has been 
forcibly pulled down. ‘This strikes us 
us being a peculiarly heartless outrage, 
for, in the case of a politician, a fence 


may be needed at any moment for 
sitting on. 
* * 


* 

No wonder Mr. Winston Cururcuin, 
was always cheerful during the all- 
night sittings. They were serving his 
purpose. Hewas training for the Kaiser’s 
Manceuvres, at which he is to be one 
of a batch of distinguished guests, who, 
we are told, will not be allowed more 
than four hours’ sleep. 

* * 


* 

One result of the Imperial Defence 
Conference, we are informed, is_ that 
Canada and Australia and New Zealand 
are to have navies which will be local 
in ordinary circumstances, but liable 
to be called on by the Admiralty 
when Britain’s Command of the Sea is 
threatened. Locally, we take it, they 
may only fight in time of peace. 

* 


* 

An airship is being built hurriedly 
for the Spanish Government, and the 
Moors are said to be not a little proud 
that theirs will prove to be the first war 
in which such a machine will be used. 
It will undoubtedly be an additional 
attraction, and excursions from the more 
distant parts of Morocco are already 
being arranged. 

* 
_ The Pore has given the motor-car 
which was presented to him by certain 
American admirers to Cardinal Merry 
peL Van. In future, we suspect, American 
admirers will mark their gifts ‘ Not 
transferable.” 
* * 

Miss Heten Martuers thinks that the 
decline of the novel is due to a large 
extent to motor-cars. There is no doubt 
that a large class of readers has been 
almost entirely eliminated by these 
vehicles. We refer to those persons 
who used to read as they walked along 
the roadway. 

* * 
* 

“The Censor is a plain man,” said Mr. 
Watktey in his evidence before the 
Censorship Committee. We think it 
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Wicked Boy (whose offer to carry bag has been somewhat abruptly refused). “Tuex suatt T 


‘OLD YOUR BEARD STILL, GUV'NOR, WHILE YOU LIC 


HITS YER PIPE?” 








° | 
regrettable that this controversy cannot | 
be carried on without personalities. 

* * 


* 
Lieutenant SHACKLETON, whose powers 
of endurance are well known, has been 


elected a vice-president of the Poetry 


Recital Society. 
* * 
* 
Signor Caruso appeared at Plymouth 
last week in a dress suit of golden-brown, 


and Signor Lecomre in one of purple, | 
and the local Pierrots are complaining | 


bitterly of the unexpected competition. 
* * 


* | 
The price of rubber, it is alleged, is | 
being artificially inflated by the man-| 


ceuvres of certain companies. If this 
be true, the mis-printer who referred to 
“the manipulations of the robber com- 
panies” showed something like genius. 


Meanwhile we hear that a number of 
artists are seriously contemplating pool- 
ing all their pieces of india-rubber and 
floating the same as a limited company. 

+ * 

A Northumberland farmer was 
tonished to find, on reaching home the 
| other day, that a bull which he had sold 
at a neighbouring market for eighteen 
guineas a few hours previously was back 
‘in itsshed. And yet people say that 
Agriculture cannot be made to pay. 


* * 
* 


ART GOWNS 
FOR ATHLETIC GIRLS 
announces a contemporary. This will 
scarcely be an innovation. Most of the 
'Art Gowns that we have seen look the 
‘very thing for sack races. 


as- 
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“ HOLD.” 


I xxow, where Hampshire fronts the 
Wight, 
A little church, where “after strife” 
Reposes Guy de Blanquely, Knight, 
By Alison his wife,— 
| know their features’ graven lines 
In time-stained marble monotone, 
While crouched before their feet 
clines 


re- 
Their little dog of stone! 


I look where Blanquely Castle still 
Frowns o’er the oak wood’s summer 
state, 
(The maker of a patent pill 
Has purchased it of late), 
And then through Fancy’s open door 
I backward turn to days ol old, 
And see Sir Guy—a bachelor 
Who owns a dog called “ Hold” ! 
I see him take the Tourney’s chance, 
And urge his coal-black charger on 
To an arbitrament by lance 
For lovely Alison > 
I mark the onset, see him hurl 
From broidered saddle to the dirt 
His rival, that ignoble Farl— 
Black-hearted Massingbert ! 


Then Alison, with down-dropped eyes, 
Where happy tears bedim the blue, 
Bestows a valuable prize 
And adds her hand thereto ; 
My lord, his surcoat streaked by sand, 
Remounts, low muttering 
hot, 
And with a base-born, hireling band 
He plans a dastard plot! 
x 


curses 


* * 


ris night—Sir Guy has sunk to sleep, 
The castle keep hushed and 
still — 
See, up the spiral stairway creep, 
To work his wicked will, 
Lord Massingbert of odious fame, 
Soft followed by cut-throat 
staff ;— 
Ah, “Hold” has justified his name 
And pinned his lordship’s calf! 


Is 


his 


A growl, an oath, then torches flare ; 
Out rings a sentry’s startled shout ; 

The guard are racing for the stair, 
Half-dressed, Sir Guy runs out ; 

On high his glittering blade he waves, 
He gives foul Massingbert the point, 

He carves the hired assassin knaves 
Joint from plebeian joint! 


* * * 7 * 


The Knight is dead—his sword is rust, 
But in his day I’m certain “ Hold ” 
Wore, as his master’s badge of trust, 
A collarette of gold : 
And still I like to fancy that, 
Somewhere beyond the Styx’s bound, 
Sir Guy’s tall phantom stoops to pat 
His little phantom hound ! 





FEEDING THE LONDONER. 

I. 

“ James,” said George, “our common 
friend Thomas tells me that there is a 
big Furnishing Establishment in the 
West End which gives a free lunch to 
its better-class customers. I have in- 
duced our common enemy, Henry, to 
believe that he wants a new carpet for 
his study, and I have undertaken to pur- 
chase it for him. Iam bound to confess 
that he did not appear too willing to 


him that he could always return the 
carpet if he didn’t like it.” 

“Thomas has mentioned the shop to 
me, too,” I said. “ He told me that he 
started with a chair and went on order- 
ing cushions till the Superintendent 
invited him to lunch. Then he stopped 
ordering cushions and countermanded 
the chair. He would not, however, give 
me the name.” 

“He did not want to tell me either, 
for he is essentially greedy. But | 
doubted his word with such persistent 
derision that he had to tell it me in the 
end. I further elicited from him the 
information that they placed an ample 
wine-list before him, but that the prices 
were so obviously marked on it as to 
lead him to suspect that that part of the 
meal was less hospitality than a commer- 
cial transaction. So he ordered a small 
lager, and found out in the end that they 
stood alcohol too. He says that the 
thought of what he missed spoilt his 
day’s pleasure. Let us go and purchase 
this carpet and have a pleasant meal 
together, not omitting to benefit by 
Thomas’s experience with the drinks.” 


II. 

We arrived at the shop at about one 
o'clock, feeling that at that time one gets 
the best light for carpet choosing. 

*“ We have come,” said George to the 
Superintendent, “to buy a great deal of 
furniture — carpets, rugs, mats, more 
nats, rugs and carpets. Then of course 
we shall want some rugs. If you are 
prepared to undertake an enormous 
order, let us begin with the carpets. . . . 
What is the time, James?” 

[ looked at my watch. “Hello!” I 
said, “ would you believe that it is very 
nearly, if not actually, lunch-time? | 
had no idea it was so late.” 

“Time for lunch?” said George. “ Well 
I never!” and we both turned to the 
Superintendent appealingly. 

“T catch your meaning, gentlemen,” 
he said, with conspicuous inaccuracy. 
Then to an uninfluential assistant, “Show 
these gentlemen some carpets at once. 
They are in a hurry to get away.” 

This first failure cast a little gloom 
over the carpeting, and we were both 





determined not to see anything we liked 


assent, but I kept him quiet by telling | 


until we were certain about the meal. 
When we discovered further that the 
assistant was a new hand and was not 
even aware of the existence of a 
restaurant on the premises, we felt 
that this would never do. So George 
started looking over another pile of 
carpets, while [ wandered off in search 
of the Superintendent. 

“Mr. Superintendent,” said I, “ we 
find that this is a bigger job than we 
thought. Your assistant is a good fellow, 
but I doubt if he is experienced enough 
to deal with an order of this magnitude. 
So 1 thought I would come back to you. 
We have plenty of time now, as we are 
too late for our luncheon party in the 
City, and shall have to get a snack where 
we can.” ‘The Superintendent made no 
movement. “Look here, suppose [ 
and my friend got our lunch now and 
we all went along afterwards and dealt 
with this colossal order of ours, when 
you are less busy ?” 

“Just as you please, Sir,” said he. 

“What?” said I. 

“T said, ‘Just as you please, Sir,’” he 
answered. 

I cave him time, and then continued: 
“You don’t happen to know of a con- 
venint place on the spot where we 
could get a bite?” 

“If you go out of the front door and 
turn to the left .” he began. 

“Come,” I said, candid for the first 
time in my life, “I have told you that 
ours is going to be the most enormous 
order you have ever had. I understood 
you provided a little refreshment for 
your better-class customers ?” 

“We used to,” he said. “Now we 
have abolished the restaurant and leave 
our customers to pay for their own fcod, 
ourselves making a corresponding de- 
duction from the price of the goods 
purchased.” 

lil, 

When it had been agreed beyond all 
chance of misunderstanding that each 
paid for what he ate, George and I 
lunched simply at an A.B.C. shop. I 
suppose Henry scored in the long run, 
without knowing it, for I have no doubt 
that he returned the carpet that we 
chose for him without troubling to lock 
at it twice. 








“'The argument would be that the Lapps 
were to eat blubber, the English beef, the 
Italians figs and daisies, and the Cingalese rice, 
each group by virtue of its geographical 
position.” —The Daily Mail. 

Now we know why Antonio went away. 

Mr. W. W. Asutey, M.P. (the famous 
philanthropist) on the Budget :— 

“The next time they heard a Minister de- 
nouncing the Lords, let them ask him who it 
was he dined with the night before.” 


The dinner wouldn’t have been as bad 








as that, though. 
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“Ernet pear! L’ve Got THE POWDER AND THE PINs, BUT 1 CAN'T FIND YOUR HAIR-NET ANYWHERE!” 

















THE DANGEROUS LIFE. 
[“* Live dangerously.” — Nietzscue. } 
Tuere are who love the levels 
Of Brooklands course. There are 
Who, like demented devils, 
Devour the track of tar. 
They find the chance of spilling 
So gloriously thrilling, 
They love the pace that’s killing 
To driver and to car. 


There are who do not shudder 

To man the submarine 
And turn the fearless rudder 

‘To Ocean’s deepest green. 
Down, down their ship is taken 
With snorts that well might waken 
The ever-slumbering Kraken 

No mortal eye hath seen. 


There are who fain would follow 
Young Icarus and fly 

More swiftly than the swallow 
Across the summer sky ; 

And though the breezes blow them 

Away to sea and show them 

The Channel far below them 
They gaze with fearless eye. 


But if the brass be threefold 
About the breasts of these, 





How many times must we fold 
Our valiant hearts with ae 
For though we Cockneys try not 

Frail submarines, and fly not, 
The wonder is we die not, 
Such risks our marrow freeze. 


, 


There ’s nothing in the Strand which 
With safety may be done: 
Suppose we take a sandwich 
And glass of milk at one, 
Who knows what weird bacillus 
May enter in to fill us 
With tubercle or kill us 
Before the set of sun ? 
When motor-cars are skidding 
With all their wonted zest 
We bravely do the bidding 
Of Nierzscne with the best ; 
When taxis, flying faster 
Than whirlwinds, bring disas er 
And need of sticking-plaster, 
We follow his behest. 
Then microbes by the billions 
In tube-lifts may be found 
To catch us toiling millions 
Who travel under ground. 
Your so-called brave have none done 
The things we ’ve every one done 
’'Tis we pale sons of London 
That live the riskful round. 








The Grammar of the Air. 

A coop deal of Aero-Anglo-Frenech was 
ejaculated last week around the piste at 
Rheims, and the vocabulary of aviaticn 
still seems somewhat in a state of flux. 
A short and satisfactory word for the 
motion of aviators in flight is wanting. 
We would suggest a ready-made one in 
the verb av-oir = ‘to ‘ave”™ or “avy.” 
This is conveniently bilingual, and 
would come in handy for the Inter- 
national Meeting at Wembley. Most 
Britishers know as far as “ avez-vous” in 
French, and this would now stand for 
“Do you proceed through the air ina 
flying-machine ?”’ or words to that effect. 
“En avant! j’ave!”’ (not j’at) would be 
the bird-man’s utterance at the siart, 
equivalent t» the golfer’s ery of “ Fore!” 
while “Avast!” and “ Avaunt!” might 
also be brought into use. We offer this 
linguistic hint to the various Aeronautic 
Clubs and Leagues. It has classical autho- 
rity in the gladiators’ cry of “ Ave, Cesar.” 





Mr. Merriman - Lapor, in his book, 


| Britons through Negro Spectacles, says 


“The white man is really whiter than 
he looks.” This is very true. Take 
our colliers, for instance. 
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ro see, Ser Muarimti,, THAT YOU HAVE A LITTLE WORK OF MINE IN YouR CorRIDOR.” 
‘avg I?” 














RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR 
HEARTLESS HOMES. 
UNcLE. 

Unxcie, whose inventive brains 

Kept evolving aeroplanes, 

Fell (from an enormous height) 

On my garden lawn, last night. 

Flying is a fatal sport ; 

Uncle wrecked the tennis-court. 
Manet. 

Mabel’s chronic inflammation 

Led at length to amputation. 

Oh, her cries were loud and deep ! 

I could scarcely get to sleep. 


INCONVENIENCE. 

I collided with some trippers, 

In my swift De Dion Bouton ; 
Squashed them out as flat as kippers, 

Left them “aussi mort que mouton.” 
What a nuisance trippers are! 
[ must now repaint the car. 

Waste. 

I had written to Aunt Maud, 
Who was on a trip abroad, 
When I heard she ’d died of cramp, 


Just too late to save the stamp. 


SHOPPING, 
[In the near future —perhaps. | 

Customer. Er—I want a monoplane. 

Shop-walker. Certainly, Sir. Step this 
way, please. Mr. Jones, forward! Monos 
for this gentleman. 

Shop Assistant. Monoplanes, Sir? Yes- 
sir. Made up or to fly yourself? To 
fly yourself? Yes, most gentlemen pre- 
ifer them. This is the very latest shape 
}in “ Blériots.”” Perfect fit guaranteed— 
especially the first time you use it. 

(". Does it float in water ? 

S. A. Float? Oh, no, Sir; it’s not 
meant to float. It will never be neces- 
sary. You’re thinking of the * Latham,” 
l expect. We have a very cheap line in 
* Lathams,” if you would care to—— 

C. No thanks, I’ll take the “ Blériot.” 

S. A. Thank you, Sir. That will be 
two ninety-nine nineteen eight — sale 
price. Sign, please! Will you fly it 
now or shall we send it ? 

C. Oh, I'll fly it now, I think, that 
is if—— 

S. A. It is ready for instant wear, Sir, 





and we can have it on the roof in five 








minutes. Can I show you anything else 
this morning ? Dirigibles, biplanes—— 

C. Nothing more, thank you. 

S. A. Nice little thing in Zeppelins 
here, Sir, for the children ; sale price — 

C. No, thank you. 

S. A. We have some great bargains 
in slightly shop-soiled British Army 
Aeroplanes—— 

C. No, thank you. 

S. A. Thank you, Sir. Lovely flying 
weather, isn’t it? Your change—four- 
pence. Good morning. 


C. Good morning. | Exit to roof. 





“ Express TeLecrams in Brier.” 

** Hoji-Len-Akh has been appointed the young 
Shah of Persia’s instructor in political science.” 
For the chief news of interest this week 
we are indebted to The Express. Guess 
who has been appointed to instruct the 
young Shah of Persia in political science ? 
Hos1-Lex-Aku ! 





“The Master reported that Mr. Agnew, Local 
Government Board Inspector, visited the work- 
house, and that one of the pigs died.”—TJrish 
Daily Telegraph. 

Yet they say that joy never kills. 
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BUT NEVER SUCH A BLOW.’—Hoop. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, August 23. 
—Sauntering through a country fair, 
did you ever come across well-set-up 





Rerresextina THE War Orrice, AGRICULTURE, 
AND THE TREASURY. 

“The Vice-Chamberlain stepped to the front.” 
(Mr. J. M. F. Fuller.) 


smartly-dressed chap in tights, engaged, 
inter alia, in keeping three balls in the 
air at the same time? If you chanced 
to be in House this afternoon—and there 
was plenty of room—you would have 
seen J. M. Futter, Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, Vice-Chamberlain H.M.’s 
Household, doing analogous trick with 
grace, ease and certainty that suggested 
long practice. 

Apparently been stampede of Cabinet 
Ministers. ‘Treasury Bench empty save 
for presence of Home Secretary, Crier 
Secretary FoR IreLanp, Unper Secretary 
Boarp or Trape, and the Vice-CHamper- 
LAIN. Front Opposition Bench, not to 
be outdone in game of abstention, repre- 
sented solely by Watrer Lone and Grorce 
WyypuaM, the latter allured by prospect 
of fresh conversation on new Irish Land 
Bill. Fair number of Questions on 
Paper, some addressed to SecreTaRY OF 
Srare ror War, representative of Boarp 
oF AGRICULTURE, and CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excuequer. The last at the moment at 
Rheims—“ He was wearing,” one of the 
morning papers breathlessly announced 





by telegraph, “a soft grey hat and a 
light overcoat "—studying the science 
of aviation. 

“With a Budget like mine, never 
know where you may be, Tony, dear 
boy,” Lioyp-Grorce said, wringing my 
paw on eve of departure. (He was, | 
remember, dressed in rather large check 
suit, with blue necktie, tweed cap, tan 
leather boots, over which one caught a 
gleam of purple sock, and an umbrella.) 
“Tf things come to the worst with the 
Dukes, it will be a great thing to have 
an aeroplane in your back-yard, into 
which you step and disappear over the 
hills and far away.” 

It was in respect of this triple flood of 
questions that Vick-CrHaMBERLAIN stepped 
to front. In turn he answered for War 
Office, Agriculture, and the Treasury. 
The three balls, so to speak, revolving 
round each other in the ambient air 
with surety, swiftness, precision, were 
watched by Members with rapt atten- 
tion. $F irzaran Hore had spent an hour 
ip. his study evolving intricate question 
designed to show that Lioyp-Grorce 
hlundered hopelessly in calculation of 
the yield, during current financial year, 
of increase on spirit duties. Put it with 
assurance that it would bowl over the 
hapless deputy. 

“The answer to all the questions is 
in the affirmative,” said the Vice-Cuam- 
BERLAIN, bowing to the interrogator 
and showing instinctive tendency to 
retire a few paces backward as upon 
oceasion he does at Court, an impulse 
checked by unrelenting bench at back 
of his legs. 

Nothing could be neater. 
Horr gasped for breath. 


FIrzaLan 
iexpecting 





“ Detected (by Sark) in playful 
little manceuvre.” 


(Tim Healy.) 





to find representative of Treasury 
collapse under his conundrum, was 
not prepared with another. Help came 
from unexpected quarter. Up gat Perer 





Mr. Jimmy Caldwell as Lord Robert Cecil 
hoped to see him. 


The Deputy Chairman of Committees) 


Wuire from Nationalist camp below 
Gangway, and this is what he said :— 

“Tf duty is only paid on 24,000,000 gallons 

during the present financial year that will be 
only half of what was paid last year, and al- 
though 3s. 9d. is paid on this, 11s. will be lost 
on the other 24,000,000 that will not be taken 
out of bond. Will not that be a loss of 
revenue ? ” 
This sort of thing, suddenly sprung on 
a man, would knock down anyone but 
a Vice-Chamberlain. Of course FcLurr 
knew no more about the subject than did 
the Mace on the Table. Written answers 
were placed in his hand on behalf of 
absent Ministers. Not his to wonder 
why. All he had undertaken to do was 
to read them. As much as he had been 
able to do up to now was to keep the 
three classes in proper order. Very 
nearly read out War Office reply about 
new Howitzers when some one interested 
in Agriculture was wanting to know 
particulars relating to Dead Meat ‘Trade. 
For a moment seemed done for. Only 
for a moment. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “the hon. gentle- 
man will allow me to make enquiries ; ” 
and straightway he sat down. 

Business done.—-With help of Closure, 
Trish Land Bill rattled considerable way 
through Committee. 

Tuesday. — Tin Hearty turned up in 
one of his rare meteoric flights. Finds 
himself standing with back to wall, his 
countrymen above and below the Gang- 
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. . . » | 
way fighting each other for the love of | 


gird at him. 


Llouse. 


Tim this 

manoeuvre. 
securing particular seat for a sitting are 
obtainable only at prayer time. For 
obvious reasons, Tim doesn’t attend on 
ministration of the Chaplain, whom 
everyone is glad to see back on service 
temporarily interrupted by a grievous 
But he has an affection for 
corner seat on third bench below Gang- 
way. It places him in proximity to his 
dearest friends. Joux DILLon sits on 
his left, immediately behind him, Jon 
Repawonp. Unless he inserts in recep- 
tacle at back of bench, card bearing 
his name, it is open to any Member 
in his temporary absence to displace > 
him. 

What Sark saw this afternoon was 
Tim, entering just after Questions 
were embarked upon, turn round, and 
in casual manner drop in its place 
the prized ticket. Then he faced 
Deputy-Seeaker with countenance ol 
almost supernal interest, 
that he was safely seated for the night, 
none daring to make him afraid. 

Incident recalls episode in a Par- 
liament dead with the last century. 
Liberals were at that time in Oppo- 
sition. Lassy--known to-day in his 
adopted home at Florence as Signor 


afternoon in playful little} 
As everyone knows, tickets 


a 
Db 


sorrow, 


assured 


Lassi — taking an active part in 
Parliamentary proceedings, estab- 
lished a freehold in corner seat 


below Gangway to left of Speaker, 
a place ever connected with the bud- 
ding fame of Granvovru. There was 
no doubt about the legitimacy of his 
holding. There, to be seen of all 
men, was his honoured name set 
forth on white ticket placed in back of 
But Lappy, though living in close 
proximity to Westminster Abbey, was 
never in his seat at Prayers. How did 
he manage it ? 

Sipyey Gepce, happily then still with 
us, a never-failing attendant on Divine 
Service, had his suspicions. His ordi- 
nary seat was above Gangway, in faith- 
ful proximity to his pastors and masters | 
on the Treasury Bench. On a day he | 
quietly shifted his quarters to a bench | 
below Gangway immediately opposite | 
that from which Member ror Norrnamp- 
ron used to make mischief. The seat | 
was at the moment tenantless. Bending | 


seat. 


his head in reverent attitude whilst the | 
CHaPLain read prayers, through the open | 
fingers of hand held before his face, | 
Mr. Gepoe distinctly saw Cuartes DILKe 
drop a ticket into receptacle at back of 
Lappy’s seat. 





‘ 
= 


Lynx eve of Memner ror Sark detected | termission of tenancy of the corner seat. 


some moments of pained reflection on 
Mr. 
Ten days ago he felt constrained to give |at Jimmy as if he were some new incom- 
notice of a motion formally calling atten-| prehensible product of Nature. 

tion 
omission of Chairman to cry aloud, | in Committee. 


“Lord Robert 


lagain in even aggravated form. 


° ! 
Presently, Prayers over, Lanny, with 


Mr. | 
The 


rrave reproof, but there followed no in-| 


Bill in 


Land 





Business done.—Irish 
Committee still merrily closured. 
Thursday.— Lord Roserr Ceci has | 


in the Chair. 


CALDWELL’s conduct 
| 


to it. This arose upon alleged 


‘Clear the Lobby,” before finally putting | 


the question. House looked forward 
with keen expectation to seeing JIMMY 
standing at the Bar in a white sheet, 
peradventure with a candle in his hand, 


| what time Lord Roperr enlarged on his 


shortcomings. 

Nothing came of the threat. Encour- 
aged by impunity, Jimmy has been at it 
Debate 
on an amendment having gone forward for 
considerable time, Cuainman proceeded 
to put question. At same moment Lord 
Roserr rose with intent to continue 
debate. 

“Mr. Catpwett,” he called out in a 
voice that travels far. 

Jimmy, however, not looking up from 
the paper, continued to recite the amend- 
ment, put the question and declared the 
Noes had it. House cleared for Division, 
Lord Ropserr in due form put on his hat 
and sternly reminded the CHairman that 








. staring at Jimmy as if he were 
some new incomprehensible product of Nature.” 


he had risen to speak before the amend- 


Ireland, united only in their impulse to} smiling countenance, strode in and took | ment was put. 
Seems rather to like it.| his place beside his accomplice. 
Generally manages to give as much as) Gepce forthwith rounded on him. 
he gets, an honest habit appreciated by | House chuckled, Sreaker administered | corner seat above Gangway. 


“I did not, obsairve the noble lord,” 
said Jimmy, glancing sideways at the top 


Lord Ronerr gasped. For anyone to 
fail to observe him when drawn to his 
full height of 6 feet 2, his voice up- 
lifted in angered reiteration, seemed to 
verge on the impossible. But you can’t 
flatly contradict the personal assertion 
of a Member, much less a Deputy-Chair- 
man. So Lord Ronerr sat silent, staring 


Business done.—Irish Land Bill still 


AN EXPLANATION. 

[A doctor has recommended flirting as a 
tonic for dyspeptic and _ bilious people. 
When two young people commence a flirt- 
ation, he argues, they become animated and 
gay. Their hearts beat quicker and the 
blood circulates more freely. Thus the 
sluggish action of the liver is quickened 
by the increased b!ood supply.] 

Nay, Phyllis! 
to wed : 

A course | consider so stupid 
Has not for a moment come into my 

head, 

T don’t care a cuss about Cupid. 

I call on you often, I talk with you 
much, 

I salute you with amorous greetings, 
But now let me hasten to tell you that 

such 

Are purely medicinal meetings. 





[’ve never intended 


We prattle together, exchanging our 
views, 

But vows do not enter the question ; 
Love-making is merely a physic I use 
To quicken a doubtful digestion. 
Your charming society freely dispels 

A hump which were otherwise 
chronic; 
In short, dear, platonic flirtation excels 
All other descriptions of tonic. 


Did anyone offer me you as a wife, 
I fear I should laugh at the giver ; 
I think of you, not as the “star of my 
life,” 
But merely a stir to my liver. 
Yet do not imagine I’m treating you ill, 
But rather rejoice at the notion 
That I have esteemed you as good as a 
pill 
And ranked you as high as a potion. 








“The annual regatta, which was held on the 
10th inst., was, to a great extent, spoiled by 
want of wind. In all the events the courses 
had to be shortened. It is to be regretted that 
the genuinely sporting efforts of this club have 
met with so poor a response this year.”—The 
Yachtsman. 


It really does look sometimes as though 





| the weather wasn’t trying. 
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GROUSE SHOOTING MADE EASY. 


Tyro (to old Keeper, who has been very successfully occupying the end butt). “I CaN’? HIT THESE CONFOUNDED DRIVEN BIRDS AT ALL! 


How 1s 1T you po 1r?” 


Keeper. “ Wret, I Giz IT THEM IN THEIR FACES WHEN THEY’RE COMIN,’ AN’ I POUR IT ABOOT THEIR TAILS WHEN THEY'RE GONE BY, JUST 


” 


ACCORDIN’ TAE CIRCUMSTANCES. 








WHEN THE DUKES CAME BACK. 

In 1924 there was not a solitary 
duke or millionaire left in the country. 
Capital had gone. There was no money 
save Cntozza Moxey, and this foreign 
currency was considerably depreciated. 
The United States had absorbed every 
duke. By aspecial constitutional amend- 
inent dukes of foreign birth were allowed 
to become President. The Duke of West- 
MINSTER was just completing his second 
term. The Duke of Norroik, whose ad- 
mirable management of Tammany Hall 
was the envy ofall native-born politicians, 
had just secured the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Presidency. He had delivered-an 
ultimatum in a letter to a leading sena- 
tor. An obscure politician named Roose- 
veLt had striven for a special income- 
tax on dukes, but had been defeated 
hy the Duke of PortLanp, who instantly 
discharged his thirteenth butler, and 
intimated that he was prepared to take 
even stronger steps. 

In England the great leaders of the 
Conservative Party, Mr. Joynson-Hicks 
and Mr, Victor Grayson, had striven in 
vain to overthrow the Kem Harpe 
Government. The Government had the 
steady support of all the Old Age Pen- 
sioners, and as this included every one 














over forty, opposition was futile. Even 
a resolution of censure on Viscount 
Byies, the Viceroy of India, for giving 
precedence at his levees to (coloured) 
bomb-throwers, had been defeated by 
624 votes to 10. But one day, as Par- 
liament was discussing an important 
Government measure for giving free 
meals to all married or engaged couples, 
an armed mob appeared in the Lobby. 
The Press photographers, feuilletonis's, 
and short story writers of England had 
risen en masse. 

Mr. Sitas K. Hockinc and Count 
Wituiam te Quevx (of the Principality 
of Monaco) placed their demands before 
the trembling House : 

“Whereas we the petitioners have 
derived our livelihood in the past solely 
fromdukes and millionaires; And where- 
as some tens of thousands of British 
subjects have in the past earned an 
honest living by selling to the papers 
such snap-shots as ‘ The Duke of Norfolk 
smiles,’ ‘The Duke of Bedford puts up 
an umbrella,’ ‘The Duke of Leeds tells 
a friend a good story.’ And whereas 
the industry of feuilleton-writing (which 
hitherto employed on The Daily Mail 
and its allied papers alone one thousand 
tax-payers) has become extinct owing to 
the public’s lack of familiarity with 





millionaires—-the essential 
raw materials of the feuilleton; And 
whereas two million writers of short 
stories are driven to seek their material 
in the slum, the kail-yard, and Upper 
Tooting; Therefore we the petitioners 
demand that all protective taxes on their 
raw material, dukes and millionaires, be 
instantly removed. And in the event of 
ycur honourable House failing to comply 
with this demand then the members of 
the House will be forcibly restrained 
whilst the petitioners’ representatives 
read aloud typical feuilletons of their 
own production.” 

There was a shriek of horror from the 
frightened House. Mr. Crooks, the 
Secretary for War, fainted. Then the 
forms of the House were unanimously 
suspended and the veteran Premier in- 
troduced a Bill providing that dukes 
and millionaires should be exempt from 
all taxation and become Old Age Pen- 
sioners from birth. 

Two days later every illustrated paper 
in England contained a snap-shot, “ The 
Duke of Norfolk paying his taxiplane 
driver at Liverpool aerogage,” and The 
Daily Mail announced a new feuilletor 
by the author of Lepers in Purple, entitled 
True Hearts in Tiaras. England was 
herself again. 


dukes and 
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A MORNING DIP. 


Sue tripped down the sand 
lor a dip in the briny, 

And cautiously scanned 

The breakers at hand ; 

Her costume was grand, 
Her temerity tiny. 

She tripped down the sand 
For a dip in the briny. 


The water was blue, 
And so was the maiden, 

Her nervousness grew, 

She was shivering too 

As she bobbed her way through 
The rollers spray-laden. 

The water looked blue I 
And so did the maiden. 


Her machine she mi-laid, 

And searched for it blindly ; 
To doorways she strayed, 
Recoiling dismayed, 
For their inmates conveyed 

Their reproaches unkindly. 
Her machine she mislaid, 

And searched for it blindly. 


But she found it, of course, 
And tcok hours over dressing, 
While the unbathed, in force 
On the steps, became hoarse 
(T'was their only resource) 
In—the converse of blessing. 
But she found it, of course, 
And took hours over dressing. 





THE BENEFIT OF LITERATURE. | 
Ar North Walsham on Saturday 
the 21st ult. two lads were charged 
with stealing “a bottle of brandy, a 
bottle of Chartreuse, a box of Sure 
Shot cigars, a box of Tortoise-shell 
cigarettes, seven boxes of Colonel 
Bogey cigarettes, a box containing 10 
packets of Colonel Bogey me aoe | 
a bicyele wreneh, 10 packets of'!, 
Player's cigarettes, six packets of 
Woodbines, and nine cigars, value in 
all £1 2s. 6d,” from a hotel at Bacton. 
The prisoners, one of whom explained 
that they had been reading 
called Raffles which appears to have| 
turned our heads,” were dealt with 
under the Probation Act and were bound 
over in their own recognisances of £50, 
and their father’s surety for a like 
amount, to come up for Pos li nt if 
called upon within twelve months. 
Several eminent novelists have written 


to us to contrast the effect of the novel | 
in question with that on the ingenuous | 


minds of the readers of their 
beneficial fictions. 


Mr. Halk Ayne, 
CGireat Blaek Loss, 


own 


the author 


informs us_ that 


two Egyptian Nationalists have been so | 
moved by the perusal of his romance 
that, 


heiring of a recent 





“a book | 


of The | 


regrettable | 


robbery at Pastor's Hotel at Cairo, in| 
which the thieves carried off a dozen | 
| of champagne, six bottles of Benedic-| 
itine, 2000 gold-tipped cigarettes, 100} 
Magnifico Pomposo cigars, valued at! 
£22, or exactly 20 times the amount of 
the goods abstracted by the readers of ' 
Raffles, they asked and obtained per- 
mission to recompense the proprietor | 
for his loss. “I leave all unprejudiced | 
readers,” Mr. Halk Ayne modestly adds, 
‘to draw the obvious inference.” 

Miss Carr:e Morelli writes to state that 
none of her readers have ever been! 
prompted by the study of her works to 
| any confusion between meum and tuum. 





i* Death,’ 


OUR MERRY MUSICIANS. 
No surer indication of the advance in 
|public musical taste could be afforded, 


‘as The Daily Mail justly points out ina 


recent issue, than the popularity achieved 
at the Promenade Concerts by the Valse 
Triste of the Finnish composer, Sipetivs, 
To quote from our contemporary: “ It 
is, indeed, sad and ghostly, written as a 
part of the incidental music to a drama, 
by Arvid Jiirnefelt (brother-in- 
law of Sibelius). A sick and sleeping 
mother suddenly awakens to the sound 
of soft music, which develops into a 
waltz refrain. She waves her hands in 
_ time to the music, and strange vision- 








MORE BUDGET DEBATES. 


“Yus, BUT YOU JEST PUT YOURSELF IN THE 
WESTMINSTER’ S PLACE.” 


(On the contrary they have led to the 
diffusion of a spirit of such boundless 
benevolence that, as recently published 
| wills testify, various charitable institu- 
tions have directly benefited to the extent 
| of many thousands of pounds. 

| Meanwhile the Scotland Yard authori- 
ities are seriously considering the im- 
| portance either of enrolling extra police 
during the forthcoming run of Arsene 
Lupin or arranging for some dramatic 
antidote to that further attractive ex- 
| ploitation of the gentleman thief 





“Mr. C. E. M., Parish Chureh and Burgh 
Organist, resumes his Professional duti.s on 
Wednesday, Ist September. 
| “Mr. W. H., Organist and Choirmaster, 
commences his Professional Duties on ‘Tuesday, 

| Ist September.”—-Port Glasgow Express. 


Thus there is no clashing. 


Tx OK 


ary couples appear and dance to the 
weird valse rhythm. Then a knock 
comes at the door; the mother utters 
a despairing cry ; the door flies open, 
and Death stands on the threshol:.” 

Although the Valse Triste may not 
enjoy the questionable distinction of 
being whistled everywhere, The Daily 
Mail confidently predicts that it will 
become very popular with orchestral 
societies, especially those having a 
limited but efficicnt band. 

It is pleasant. to know that this 
cainpaign against unseasonable levity 
is being carried on by native as well 
as foreign composers. Thus “ The 
Last Gasp” is the pleasing title of 
a new symphonic poem which Mr. 
Schubert Coffin has undertaken to 
compose for the Kensal Cireen 


Festival. The scenario of this exhil- 
arating moreecau is as follows. A 


patient suffering from the sequela of 
acute influenza is lying prostrate on 
his couch when his room is invaded 
by two burglars, who, after garotting 
their victim, dance a Valse macabre 
round the bed. This number cannot 
fail to commend itself to orchestral 
societies in the suburbs, especially 
during an epidemic of housebreaking. 

Again, Mr. Cyril Keltie, noted for 
his eadaverous charm, has been com- 
missioned by the Woking Choral Society 
to.compose a cantata illustrating the hor- 
rors of premature burial. The orchestra 
is muted throughout, and the ordinary 
instruments will be supplemented by 
a group of four oboes d’orrore, two 
screech owls and a banshee, and the 
conductor's desk at the first perform- 
ance will be placed «n the top of 
a sarcophagus specially constructed for 
the occasion. 

Finally we are rejoiced to hoor that 
Messrs. Bury and Tombs, the «famous 
musical entrepreneurs, have arranged a 
series of Lethal Chamber Music Concerts. 
The full programmes will be announced 
in due course, but we understand that 
they will include a charming cycle, of 
Death-bed Ditties and a set of Skeleton- 











Army Quadrilles. 
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OLD JOKES FOR NEW. 


As I climbed the stairs to the editor's 


office 1 recalled my last night in London, | 


when I sat with pen and paper before 
me, racking my brains for a subject on 
which to write, and cursing the roar of 
motor-buses that came in at the window. 
(The roar came in.) I do not remember 


the name of the country, or how I got | 


there ; but Iwas far from the land of 
my birth, ina place where the prospect 
of a fresh start filled me with hope. 


l was assuring the editor that I could | 


do all the things the London editors had 


mistakenly decided that I could not do, | 


when he interrupted me: 


“What we want is something fresh,” 


he said, ‘* new treatment, novel points of 
view, bright ideas, and” 
of the hand-—“ and so on.” 
“Exactly, just my line,” I said. 
“Take my ‘Wit and Humour’ page, 
for instance. It’s so difficult to get out 
of the old ruts, away from the old 
stories i“ 
“1 know 


rest of ’em,” I said. 


“The curate’s egg? 1 don't under- 


stand.” 
“T mean the story—-the story of the 
curate’s egg, you know; ‘parts of it 


excellent,’ you remember.’ 

“No, never heard it. Is it a good 
one?” he asked. So I told it to him. 
He laughed loud and Jong, slapped his 
leg, and summoned his assistant, to 
whom he repeated it. I began to won- 
der whether | was dreaming. However, 
I was encouraged to try again, and J] 


recounted the incident of the man who | 


attempted suicide on the metals of a 
slow line, and died of starvation before 
a train came, following with the tale of 
the nervous page-boy at the Bishop’s 
bed-room door. They were convulsed. 

“Young man,” said the editor, wiping 
away his tears, * I’Il pay five pounds for 
a column of stories like those.” 

“Done!” I said. ‘And could you 
do with a couple of thousand on the 
Mother-in-law ?” 

“No, Sir; humour’s your line. You 
stick to humour.” 

‘ But she is humorous,” I replied. 

“Not in this country,” he declared 
grimly. So 1 told him a mother-in-law 
story. His face lit with the light of a 
new discovery, and he ordered two 
columns, adding that the boys would 
enjoy reading it. It required great 
restraint on ny part to reserve the Scot 
for a future suggestion. 
_ Thad reached a land where the old 
jokes were unknown. Could a humorist 
hope for anything better even in his 
dreams? As I rushed back to my lodg- 
ings I had visions of wealth and fame. I 
wrote easily and rapidly, page after page ; 
then I sat back to read what I had written. 


with a wave | 


the curate’s egg; and the 
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“Nanny, NANNY, Do come TO MAX, HE'S Los? HIS PLACE IN BED!” 








But as | read the writing faded away, |“ O weary fa’ the morn’s ill work, 
the roar of motor-buses came through! © weary fa’ this weepon fell, 
the open window, and the paper before |'To think an Elder o’ the kirk 
me changed into the same clean sheet} Maun tinker up Himsel’!” 
that I had meant to write on before I re _ toe 
xe ax ; Out spake his friend: “ Awa’ wi’ ye; 
fell asleep and emigrated. ee ‘ ae ’ 
Nae maitter that for sic a roar, 
Ye ’ve shot the Laird, ye’re tellin’ me, 
hut, fegs, it micht be waur! 
But, fegs, it ht | : 





A BALLAD OF THE SCOT. 

TI ay among the heath and ling, 

Close as a rabbit “neath a root, | 
For I had faced that fearsome thing, 

A Scottish tenants-shoot ! 
Tlie beaters bawled, the birds were raised, The Elder raised his drooping head ; 

And, heartened by his country’s wine,| He dropped the dour and tragic mask, 
| Each vassal venomously blazed And, “ Aiblins ye ll be richt! ” he said, 
| All up and down the line! And took the proffered flask. 


i* Thank Heeven that it hadna’ been 
Yin o’ they feckless beater loons ; 
The Laird’s Himsel’,—a searted wean 

Had cost ye twa half-croons !” 








| The drive came volleying to an end ; 

I crawled from out my shelter place ; 
\T heard a grey-beard greet a friend— 
O woeful was his face ! 


“Tncumbent desires exchange. Country 
parish, very healthy position. Excellent train 
Station.”—The Record. 

The friend he turned him in his butt, It is a great idea to have a station 

Quoth he, ‘‘ Whit ails ye, Alick Baird?’’|as well as an excellent train service; 
‘““O wae is me, for I hae put the difficulty of disembarking vanishes 

Twa pellets in the Laird! altogether. 


| 


sery ice. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Ir novel-readers ever go out on strike and break windows, 
one of their first demands, | think, will be, that couples who 
played together during childhood must be happily united in 
the last page: it is one of the natural rights of romantic 
sentiment. The principle is rather flagrantly violated in 
Diana Dethroned (Lane), by W. M. Letts, for the two young | 
people who romped about at the beginning of the book have | 
only got as far as an engagement, when the arrival of an} 
unexpected wife, supposed to have been burnt in Paris, and | 
belonging to Robin Daynant’s recently discarded past, upsets | 
their apple-cart. The lady dies, but not before Phebe | 
Lankester has bestowed her hand on a rather uninteresting 
cousin who takes morphia and comes from Australia. The 
author's mythology is not a little puzzling, for Phabe, or 





worthy of their present form. Surely there were devices by 


}which sucha writer could have kept the interest of his longer 


tale for the space required to sell it at six shillings; at 
present the make-weiglit is a little obvious. 
That Mr. Epwarp Nose knows 
The ropes, and other things marine, 
Lords of the Sea (from Mernaven) shows, 
Like former books of his I’ve seen ; 
But what this one makes clear as day, 
And what the earlier ones did not, 
Is that he also knows the way 
To frame a very powerful plot. 


Mainly his purpose is to paint 
The ugly side of life at sea— 
Fierce competition, with the taint 

Of P. P. L’s and barratry. 





“ Diana,” although passionately de- - 


He does it well, though not so much 





voted to horse and hound, is to some 
degree identified with Ceres, being 
supposed to reach the full perfection | 
of her womanhood after having | 
heen married for five or six years. | 
Historically, no doubt, certain local | 
Dianas could be identified with the 
Syrian Astarte, if one wished to do| 
it, but where the title of a book | 
is concerned it is surely fairer to stick 
to the instructions in the Gradus. 
{ am the more concerned to make 
this criticism because the first part 
of the story is, I think, much the 
best (the writer is particularly happy 
in her sketches of children and 
animals, and when dealing with gar- 
den and wood), and [ rather lost 
interest in Phabe Lankester after her 
marriage. Perhaps “ Diana Mater- 
familias” would have been a fairer 
indication of what the reader had to 
expect. 


Mr. Howarp Pease, who has written 
With the Warden of the Marches 
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By truth to things as they exist, 
As by the very human touch 

He gives to the protagonist. 

I propose a vote of sympathy with 
the heroine of Fiona (Murray) because 
her charm has been eclipsed by the 
obtrusiveness of her creator. It is a 
pity and more than a pity, for if Lady 
Navier OF Macpana would realise that 
a novel is not a fitting place for the 
airing of countless prejudices her 
work would be really delightful. In 
this book, however, she is out to tilt, 
and one feels at last that a rescue- 
| party ought to be formed to save 
| /iona from such a very wicked 
pharisaical world. The desire to 
pillory snobbishness is commendable 
enough, but [ cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Venables (a member of the 
great banking house of Venables, 
Venables, Venables and Pickington) 


is more of a caricature than a 
character. I can believe a good 


GRe.n 





deal of Mr. Venables; I can believe 





(CONSTABLE), is at least master of the 
art of chapter-heading. “Of the 
Coming of the Stranger,” “Of the 
Rescue of Elfrida,” and the like, is - 

how he distinguishes them, and to one who remembers 
the glorious AryswortH thrill there is much virtue in that | 
“of.” Truth, however, compels me to add that the story | 
itself falls a little short of the promise thus implied.  It| 
only fills half the book, and without Mr. Prase’s picturesque | 





Londoner (proud of the 


from the country). “ Tuer 


style, and his store of borderland knowledge to quicken it, | 
would be decidedly commonplace. I suppose no heroine in 
historical fiction ever yet swore a blood-feud against the 
house of her father's foes without promptly thereafter 
falling in love with its chief. Anyway that is what Elfrida | 
did, and when the gallant Rinyon, having rescued her 
in the most approved style from the clutches of false 
Clennell, turned out to be one of her hereditary enemies, 
she evinced a surprise which I confess I was unable to 
share. Naturally there was nothing then for Elfrida 
but herself in doublet and hose, ride to warn 
her lover of the feud, and fall gracefully into his arms. 
Allof which she did, so promptly indeed as to leave Mr. Pease 
with more than a hundred pages of his book to fill up. He 
achieves this by the aid of some short stories, which give 
me the impression of being early work, and not particularly 


to dress 





sce! Apsomvrecy siupLe!”’ 


in his mottled cheek, his creaking 
boots, his huge soft hands and _ his 
self-importance ; but I cannot believe 

— that, with so portentous an outward 
curve to his waistcoat, lie would spoil his social aspirations 
by wearing his thumbs in the armholes of that garment. 
Chapter IX. could be aptly named “A Straight Talk with 
Smart Society,” and I hope devoutly that this mysterious 
set will be more improved than amused by it. Lady Napier, 


Tube system, to friends 
THE WHOLE THING, YOU 





| needless to say, is in deadly earnest and wholly on the side 


of the angels, but in her wish to make the world a better 
place she is in danger of treating her characters unfairly, and 
—what is worse—of boring her readers. 








“Hospital Sergeant Royal Marines, seeks Situation to take charge 
of doctor's surgery and accounts, or any place of truth.”—Northern 


Daily Echo. 
He is evidently tired of telling things to the Marines. 





From the report of a cricket match in “"he Glasgow Herald :— 
“W. White, thrown out 93.” 


It is no part of the scorer’s duty to comment on a bowler’s 
action. 





























